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dreaded disobedience, lest she should come|tunity may yet be profitable to some, if they 
under condemnation, and break her peace, not|consider what the attention of the mind has 
knowing but she might soon go off the stage|been to; whether it has been directed to the 
of time with wilful disobedience weighing her} Master, or whether it has been to the servant. 
down with guilt. Thus she was greatly tried,|Is not the Supreme Being, the right object of 
but, yielding obedience to that which was re-| worship, and should the attention of the mind 
.}quired of her, she found it not so hard as she}be placed on the creature instead of the Cre- 
expected, and enjoyed the reward of inward/ator? I fear there has been loss sustained by 
peace. many, both preachers and others; by some, 

“16th. At Leeds, a full meeting, and only|from entertaining a strong desire to hear, and 
a few Friends. I said that all Christians agree|by others, to be heard, and thus indulging the 
that it is our duty to worship God, but there|craving of natural inclination. Some may be 
are many ways of performing what is called|or have been induced to say, ‘ Thus saith the 
worship. I went on to show that some had|Lord,’ and the Lord never sent them, but 
tried many ways and had not found that which| what is delivered is a gratification of sense, 
their souls longed for, and deep sorrow hadjand gratifying to nature. Can we, by nature, 
taken hold of their minds, and fervent desires|do the aceeptable will of Heaven? 
were breathed to the Father of mercies, that} My mind had endured much humiliating 
He would be pleased to look on their afflic-|exercise in the meeting, and was enabled to 
tions and afford help. When He saw meet to|wait to know my allotted duty; and way 
let them feel His love diffused into and spread |opened for me to clear myself with a short 
over their minds, it satisfied their souls. Here|testimony.” 
they needed no form of prayer, but asked for| The caution which John Heald in this in- 
what they felt they stood in need of. When/stance extended to those who might not have 
gratitude and praises inspired the mind for|rightly improved the time of silence, is one of 
mercies received, according to the degree felt| wide application both within the pale of our 
and known,:so the mind was prepared to ac-|Society, as well as without. Many thought- 
knowledge the favor. How needless are life-|ful persons of other religious professions have 
less forms to these! regretted the absence in their meetings for 

18th. We hada meeting at the house of| worship ofintervalsof solemn silence in which 
the widow Estes, near Poland. It was mostly|the heart might enter into communion with 
made up of such as were not members of our|our great Creator, without the attention being 
Society. The silence continued longer than |constantly engaged in outward performances. 
one of them was easy with, who began to/It has become so customary to confound the 
speak and continued some time ; but it seemed |idea of worship with preaching, praying, &c., 
to me the meeting lost by the communication. |that many do not think of the possibility of 
After a time I stated my expectation, that all| performing that great duty without these ac- 
professors of Christianity believed the Scrip-|cessories, which are by no means essential. 
tures to be written by divine inspiration, and| Hence, if the preacher is absent, they think 
to be relied on as such, and that this was my|no worship can be performed. It is interest- 
belief. In those writings, we find in the say-|ing to note from time to time, evidences of 
ings of our Lord, that, ‘where two or three|the attention of others being drawn to this 
are met together in my name, there am I in|subject. In a recent number of The Christian 
the midst of them.’ There is nothing men-| Union, there is a communication by a pro- 
tioned of preaching being necessary, in order|fessed minister of another religious society, 
to be so favored with the Divine presence.|in which the writer says :— 
Again, ‘Of yourselves, without me, ye cando| “I would like to put in a plea for stillness 
nothing;’ and, ‘Ifany man have not the Spirit|as a spiritual reality having a title to recog- 
of Christ, he is none of His.’ Yet, a manifes-|nition in both public and social religious exer- 
tation of the Spirit is given to every man to|cises. ‘The Lord is in His holy temple: let 
profit withal. Take heed that ye be not de-/all the earth keep silence before him.’ Here 
ceived in a matter of such consequence as that|is an expression for something as profoundly 
of the salvation of the soul. O, how my|real and as clearly necessary as anything in- 
mind is clothed with mourning and sorrow on |dicated in the other scripture, ‘In His temple 
account of the professors of Christianity satis-|doth every one speak of His glory.’ What 
and she joined another religioussociety. After|fying themselves with a name to live, without|speech, indeed, cries out for God like the 
some time she was brought down near unto|knowing that Spirit or Grace of God that/silence of a deeply reverent soul? We have, 
death, and when in that condition saw that|brings salvation, and hath appeared to all/|then, a silence which is of faith, and which is 
she must use the plain language of thee and|men! Though they own the scriptures to be} not sin. 
thou instead of you to asingle person. The|written by Divine inspiration, they do not| ‘Our Quaker brethren have seen this very 
doctor was attending on her at the time, and|believe any man to have the Spirit of Christ|clearly, and have borne a solemn testimony to 
when she knew that he had come, and felt|to guide him. the truth and import of silent service. All 
that if she were faithful she must not decline} We dined at the place where the meeting| Christians, doubtless, recognize the same truth 
the use of this language to him, she covered| was held, and Simon Estes conducted us to in their closets, in their private meditations ; 
her head to hide her face, through fear of the/ Raymond, to Obadiah Gould’s. Weattended|and to this recognition they owe much of 
cross on the one hand, and of unfaithfulness|the meeting, the 19th, in which I was silent,| whatever is enlivening in their religious con- 
on the other. She dreaded reproach, and/|till near the close, when I said, this oppor-| ferences. 
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For “The Friend.” 
John Heald. 
(Continued from page 187.) 

“8th mo. 12th. We had a meeting at 
Lemuel Hathaway’s, in which I was favored 
in testimony. A sense of too much ease and 
indifference in the minds of those present at- 
tended me, and to arouse to a more diligent 
and lively concern seemed to be the aim of 
my labor. Solemnity and tenderness pre- 
vailed, after which I was engaged in supplica- 
tion. After sitting a while, I thought it to be 
a suitable time to conclude the meeting, and 
after shaking hands with several, I arose, and 
though I sat as far from the door as any per- 
son there, I went to the door and passed out 
first. 

13th. Attended a meeting near Ephraim 
Butterfield’s. I felt an engagement to sup- 
plicate for that assistance which is necessary 
to aid in religious performances, in which I 
felt encouraged, and engaged in testimony; 
but it seemed as if the people were fixed and 
closed, and I could get noentrance. I ended 
with sorrowful sensations on their account, 
but on my own that I had endeavored to do 
the best I could. It seemed to me that the 
world had the first place in their minds, and 
religion was only a secondary care.” 

Jobn Heald mentions in his journal that 
Joshua Peeley, who acted for a short time as 
his guide, had formerly lived in his own neigh- 
borhood, but that losing his wife, and being 
left with a family of young children, the 
youngest a babe, he had returned more than 
800 miles and settled again in New England. 
Under the pressure of many and humbling 
trials, his mind became concerned in regard 
to his religious welfare. He married again, 
and his second wife was religiously disposed, 
but her inclinations.were not towards Friends, 
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THE FRIEND. 


‘“‘The chief trouble in the case seems to be/good quality. But, although the extent of|not the foolish amusements, or vain conversa- 


that the faithful are looking for God to give 
fellowship and stimulus only in speech. There- 
fore they rule out, with a kind of impatience, 
all intervals of stillness from their reckoning 
of profitable and comfortable communion. 
‘Their communion is with the Father and the 
Son, not in the unity of the same Spirit brood- 
ing silently in the hearts of all; but in the 
unity of the same Spirit speaking by some 
mind and mouth, by whose means they glorify 
God. 

“Now as all good words are generated 
silently in the laboratory of the soul, they 
should be waited for in no unbelieving, barren 
and impatient way. Stillness, even in the 
social re-union, should be at once and frankly 
elevated to the sphere of faith and responsi- 
bility. Why does not some one speak—pray 
—sing? Because all are keeping silence be- 
fore God—speaking, praying, singing in the 
spirit. By-and-by the gift of tongues will 
come, and they will teach and admonish one 
another.” 

We resume the extracts from the journal: 
“20th. At Windham, I warned the people 
against trusting in any opinions for safety 
while they know an indulging in wrong do- 
ings; nor in imputative righteousness, with- 
out they faithfully endeavor to yield obedience 
to divine requiring. O the delusion there is 
in the doctrine of all being saved, and hav- 
ing Christ’s righteousness imputed to them, 
though they indulge in that they know to be 
wrong! Shall not the Lord of all the earth 
do right? Shall those who indulge in every 
abominable thing that inclination leads into, 
be made partakers with the righteous who 
have been faithful unto death ?” 

(To be continued.) 


Japanese Tea.—A blue book, issued under 
the auspices of the British Government, the 
compilation of Consul Robertson and Secre- 
tary Lawrence, of the British service in Japan, 
contains some interesting particulars of the 
cultivation of tea in that country. It appears 
that the plant has been grown in Japan for at 
least a century and a half, but previous to 
the opening of the country to foreign trade, 
little attention seems to have been given to 
the plantations. During the last seventeen 
years, however, the cultivation has been 
rapidly extended, and Mr. Robertson esti- 
mates that, should no unfavorable reaction 
set in, an increase in the production to the 
extent of about 15 per cent. per annum may 
be counted on for the next few years. What 
the actual yield amounts to there appears to 
be no means of ascertaining. The best tea, 
we are told, is produced in Yamashiro, a small 
province about ninety miles long by five and- 
twenty broad. Other provinces produce a 
much larger crop, but the smaller yield of 
Yamashiro is of more value on account of its 
superior quality. The reason seems chiefly 
to be that the climate of this province is very 
mild as well as damp, snow falling but rarely, 
and seldom or never to a greater depth than 
aninch. But the quality depends largely also 
on the nature of the soil. In conversation 
with Mr. Lawrence, a native grower, he esti- 
mated the amount of land in Yamashiro capa- 
ble of producing tea of the very best quality 
at no more than twenty-five acres, of which 
he himself possessed about a tenth part. He 


land under tea cultivation is yearly increas- 
ing, he did not expect an increase of the first 
quality tea. There is not soil of the right 
kind to produce it. Tea is planted from the 
seeds, which are gathered in the autumn, 
when the nuts containing them have attained 
a full dark color. The nuts are well dried 
until they open, and then stored until March, 
when the seeds are sown. According to a 
Japanese work, quoted by Mr. Robertson, the 
ground should be prepared as for vegetables, 
well manured, and laid out in ridges. A hole 
about two feet in diameter should be dug, and 
the seed placed therein, mixed with guano to 
keep off the moles. The plant shows up well 
in about fifty days; at the end of the first 
year it attains a height of about two inches; 
at the end of the second year about nine or 
ten, throwing out two branches. The third 
year it grows to about a foot and a half, with 
five branches. It should never be allowed to 
exceed five feet. In the fourth year the leaves 
are first gathered. According to the infor- 
mation collected by Mr. Lawrence, “ the older 
the tree the better thecrop. The trees which 
produce the tea worth five dollars the pound 
in Minobei’s plantation are, he told me, from 
400 to 500 years old. In these the trunks are 
from five to six inches in diameter. This 
plantation has been possessed by Minobei’s 
family for six generations.” The picking be- 
gins in different districts at different times. 
In Yamashiro, the first picking occurs in May, 
and as many as four crops are gathered dur- 
ing the year. 

Japanese tea is exported almost exclusively 
to America. The leaf naturally is rather green 
than black, and the Japanese, as yet at least, 
are not adepts, as the Chinese are, in the art 
of coloring. Indeed, they seem to be very 
unskilful even in the proper preparation of 
the leaf. In China, in the preparation of black 
tea, the leaf is taken when fresh, wetted and 
put into baskets, where it is allowed to fer- 
ment slightly ; but the Japanese have not yet 
adopted this method, and when the teas reach 
the foreign merchant they are no longer in a 
fit condition for undergoing the process. 


Selected for ‘*The Friend.” 
To Friends of the Foremost Rank of the Rising 
Generation, and those in the Prime of Life. 


The following, from “ Memoirs and Letters 
of Samuel Fothergill,” though not particularly 
addressed to Friends hereaway or of this day, 
contains matter suggestive and profitable, and 
well worthy of the serious consideration of us 
all :— 

“Let, I beseech you, the seeming foremost 
rank amongst you look closely to their own 
steps, and consider carefully whether they 
have not by some means contributed to the 
general decay of lively zeal and care, through 
their own declension and luakewarmness. Re- 
turn therefore, I beseech you,'oh ye chiefs 
amongst the people, to your first love, and 
do your first works, lest greater desolation 
ensue, and He, who walketh in the midst of 
the seven golden candlesticks, come unto 
you quickly, and remove yours out of its 
place; for why should the candlestick re- 
main, when the light and lustre of the can- 
dle is extinguished? And, dearly beloved 
Friends of the rising generation, and ye in 
the prime of life, suffer and receive the word of 


also estimated the entire yield of the province| exhortation from one who tenderly loves you. 
as worth about £300,000, two-thirds being of| Remember your Creator and your Judge; let| with an irresistible force, and at the ebb they 


tion of this world, prevail to turn you aside 
from your great and everlasting interest. Re- 
member there is not any thing of this world 
can lay the foundation of eternal peace; it is 
an earnest, humble seeking after the sanctify. 
ing Hand, and submission to its virtue, which 
can alone fashion you as vessels of honor, and 
fit you for the heavenly kingdom ; cherish the 
secret drawings of Divine love ; be not ashamed 
of its tendering, restraining effects ; why should 
you sell your souls for a thing of nought? for 
such will be the smiles and frowns of this 
world in a day that is hastily approaching. 
Let not, therefore, the evil example of others, 
nor the reproach of the scornful, prevail to 
your hurt, but retain the fear of God, which 
will keep the heart clean, and be an excellent 
enduring treasure, when everything else shall 
vanish as a vapor.” 


The Meinam.—The great river of Siam, 
though of immense value to the country, is 
of limited advantage for the purposes of navi- 
gation. A bar at its mouth obliges all except 
the smaller vessels to find anchorage in an 
open roadstead from six to ten miles from the 
shore. If the bar is once crossed, however, 
there is deep water and easy navigation, even 
for ships of the largest class, into the very 
midst of the city of Bangkok, thirty miles 
from the mouth of the river. Formerly it 
was navigable for a much longer distance. 
The ancient annals of Siam report that in the 
seventh century, Chinese junks ascended the 
Meinam as far as Sangkhalok, which is a dis- 
tance of 360 miles from the sea. At present 
the river is navigable for only about sixty 
miles. There are about ten waterfalls within 
the space of seven or eight leagues, but none 
impassable, and during six months of the year 
the great floods cause them to disappear. 

These great floods, the regular inundation 
of the Meinam, constitute the great event of 
the year in Siam, as does the inundation of 
the Nile in Egypt. An area of not far from 
twenty thousand square miles of territory is 
enriched by this annual overflow, and so en- 
riched as to make it, in fertility and produc- 
tiveness, the very garden of the world. It is 
safe to say that no equal area on the face of 
the globe exceeds the valley of the Meinam 
in possibilities of vegetable wealth. Some of 
the phenomena of the great inundation have 
been collected and recorded by Sir John Bow- 
ring. He says: ‘‘The Meinam has its annual 
inundation. Charged with the rich soil which 
it brings from the interior, in the month of 
June its waters begin to rise, and in August 
overflow the banks to a height sometimes ex- 
ceeding six feet above the ordinary level. In 
the first public audience I had with the first 
king, he called my attention to the inunda- 
tion of the river as the main source of the fer- 
tility of the soil ; the rice fields become greener 
and more promising as the waters spread, 
which generally remain till the month of 
November, the land having the appearance of 
a lake. Boats traverse it in all directions, 
temporary canals being formed among the 
rice fields to facilitate their circulation. Palle- 
qoix affirms that though the high lands are 
submerged for several months, the lower re- 
gions of the country, at a distance of thirty 
miles from the sea, are never inundated, which 
he attributes to the strength of the tide, which 
in rising, drives back the descending waters 
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than to settle on my lees in an unconcerned 
state, while the seed, the pure immortal seed, 
is oppressed even asa cart withsheaves. Truly 
80 many and so great are the dangers which 
surround us, that had we not just such a great 
and merciful High Priest, we must surely 
perish ; while without His daily support how 
could we be kept alive? We are poor prison- 
ers; without any capacity to think any thing 
good as of ourselves, yet prisoners of hope; 
and provided with the stronghold, unto which 
we are invited to turn; and as we accept the 
invitation we realize the gracious promises of 
the gospel, and are enabled, through faith, to 
participate in the joys reserved in heaven for 
those, who through many tribulations, and 
having their robes washed in the blood of the 
Lamb, are clothed in white, and bear in their 
hands the victor’s palm, ascribing ‘salvation 
and strength to the Lamb.’ 

Dear E. Pitfield is well, I believe, and so 
far as I know, doing her Master’s bidding. 
The prospect of seeing thee is pleasant; but 
it is so closely associated with thy departure 
home as to cause mingled emotions of joy and 
grief. Thou wilt live in the hearts of some of 
us when far separated; and I trust wilt re- 
member us for good before thy Father’s throne. 
Be pleased to continue thy care for thy little 
friend, who feels less than the least of all the 
flock and family ; and alike unworthy of the 
many mercies bestowed by a kind Providence, 
as of the affection thou hast for her. 

Affectionately farewell, 
S. Hinman. 


P.S. 
‘My fears and doubts and cares, are known, O Lord, 
to thee, 
Give me but strength to do thy will, and that sufficeth 


me, 
is a couplet I have somewhere seen, which 
seems to me to be so accordant with my feel- 


ings as to induce me to pen it here. 
heart often so speaks. 


(To be continued.) 


My 


——_—_.- ——__ 


Jaguars.—A number of Jaguars, forced pro- 
bably from the woods by the scarcity of game 
since the destructive hurricane, had been 
committing great havoc among the goats, 

igs, &c., belonging to the inhabitants [of 

lewfields, Central America.] In order to 
put'a stop to these depredations, traps were 
set in the most likely places, but for a long 
time without success. However, one night, 
an old lady, one of the last of the original 
white settlers, hearing a commotion among 
her live stock, ran out to see what was the 
matter; her surprise, no doubt, was great 
when she found herself face to face with a 
large jaguar. She did not lose her presence 
of mind, but flourishing an umbrella, the only 
thing she had in her hand, she suddenly open- 
ed it full in the animal’s eyes; upon which 
he was so startled, that possibly desiring to 
escape, and seeing only one opening, he im- 
mediately sprang through the door of the 
trap, which closed upon him securely, and 
the next morning he was executed without 
difficulty.— Wickham’s Journey. 


A good man showeth favor and lendeth ; he 
will guide his affairs with discretion. Surely 
he shall not be moved forever: the righteous 
shall be had in everlasting remembrance ; he 
shall not be afraid of evil tidings ; his heart is 
fixed, trusting in the Lord, 


THE FRIEND. 


Original. 
A REVIEW OF LIFE. 
I’m thirty years of age to-day ! 
The thought is full of pain— 
How much of life has passed away ! 
How little is the gain/ 
The gain that Everlasting Love 
Would crown with endless bliss; 
The treasures of the world above, 
The crowning joy of this,— 
The few short years of childhood too! 
Of manhood’s opening flowers ! 
Oh hadst thou naught, my soul, to do 
But sleep the golden hours ? 


Alas! hadst thou a willing heed, 
In earlier life, have given, 

To mercies which alone can plead 
Before the bar of ,Heaven ; 

An early sacrifice had then 
Been offered up to Him, 

Who loveth more the gift, than when 
The “lamp of life” is dim. 


Then thou hadst early learned to know 
The paths of “ peace in God”— 
The living fountain streams that flow 
Beneath His chastening rod ; 
A drinking deep to thirst no more, 
A living, not by bread alone— 
Aflaying up a goodly store,— 
The treasures of the world to come. 


Then youth had been a joyful spring, 
With all its buds and flowers, 

Whose cruel storms would only bring 
The soul-refreshing showers. 

And thou hadst hoped, in summer heat 
Of manhood’s ardent noon, 

To bind the sheaves of golden wheat 
And bear the harvest home. 

But be it thine to work and wait 
And hope still tremblingly, 

That though the offering come so late 
The Master loveth thee. 


IF WE WOULD. 


If we would but check the speaker 
When he spoils his neighbor’s fame, 

If we would but help the erring 
Ere we utter words of blame ; 

If we would, how many might we 
Turn from paths of sin and shame! 


Ah, the wrong that might be righted 
If we would but see the way | 

Ah, the pains that might be lightened 
Every hour and every day, 

If we would but hear the pleadings 
Of the hearts that go astray. 


Let us step? outside the stronghold 
Of our selfishness and pride ; 

Let us lift our fainting brothers, 
Let us strengthen ere we chide; 

Let us, ere we blame the fallen,; 
Hold a light to cheer and guide. 


Ah, how blessed—ah, how blessed 
Earth would be, if we’d but try 
Thus to aid and right the weaker, 
Thus to check each brother’s sigh 
Thus to talk of duty’s pathway 
To our better life on high. 


In each life, however lowly, 
There are seeds of mighty good ; 

Still, we shrink from souls appealing 
With a timid, “if we could ;” 

But a God who judges all things 
Knows the truth is “if we would.” 


Scientific Notes. 

It is said that astone suitable for houses, 
and rivalling in quality and texture the best 
Turkey stone, has been discovered in immense 
quantity in Newfoundland. 

The Oldest Coin—H. N. Humphreys says : 
“ By a very high authority, an Ionian coin of 
the city of Miletus, now in the British Muse- 


um, has been considered to exhibit marks of 


more ancient fabric than any coin hitherto 


discovered.” The type of this coin, which is 
probably of the 8th century B. C., is a lion’s 
head, frequently associated by the Greeks 
with their mythological legends, especially in 
the worship of Cybele. It is a gold coin, and 
of very rude workmanship. 

Accidents in Wood-working Machinery.—Ow- 
ing to the high rates of speed at which circu. 
lar saws, and the cutters of moulding machines 
are run, accidents are frequent. Indeed most 
of those who have long been employed in 
wood-working mills, carry about them scars, 
which indicate that they have learned caution 
by the things they have suffered. The major. 
ity of accidents are the result of carelessness, 
In a recent work by I. Richards, on Wood- 
working Factories, there are some interest- 
ing observations respecting the connection 
between the mental characteristics of the 
workman, and the liability to accident. Men 
who perform their duties in a mechanical way, 
whose minds are apt to become absorbed in 
matters foreign to the work they have in 
hand, are specially unsuited to attend upon a 
circular saw. I. Richards says, that by at- 
tentively observing the dispositions of the 
workmen, he was enabled to reduce the acci- 
dents in a large establishment to a minimum. 
Whenever he detected a man day-dreaming 
or engrossed in thought, and found it to be 
the result of his natural temperament, he gave 
him some less dangerous employment, and 
kept those who were always clear-headed and 
attentive, to work the circular saws. 

Loss of Power in Machinery.—Professor 
Jenkin, of Edinburgh University, in a recent 
address to his students, called their attention 
to this important subject. In a cotton mill, 
a portion of the power goes to drive the en- 
gine itself, a portion to drive the shafting, a 
portion to drive the scutching, carding, roving 
and spinning machinery, and a residuum is 
employed in actually scutching, carding or 
spinning the cotton itself. We are so accus- 
tomed to consider the work done in driv- 
ing,say the carding machine, as useful work, 
that it may be a little difficult to see the dis- 
tinction, between the work of driving the 
shafts, drums and levers of the machine, and 
the work of actually carding the cotton. The 
only really useful work, is the work of drag- 
ging the fibres of cotton into parallel direc- 
tions. This would require some power, even 
if our machines were so perfect as to be with- 
out friction. The overcoming of this friction, 
and of resistance in the bearings of the shaft- 
ing is a waste of power, though inevitable. 
To ascertain what this waste really amounts 
to, an experiment was tried in a large cot- 
on factory in Bolton, one-eighth of which 
was’ placed at the Professor’s disposal. The 
machinery of this one-eighth was kept run- 
ning with the rest of the mill, but the 20,000 
threads of cotton which it would have spun 
were broken off, so that it did no work, and 
the difference in the power employed was 
carefully noted. The conclusions at which he 
arrived were, that more than one-third of the 
whole power of the steam is required to over- 
come the friction of the engine and shafting 
alone. More than one-half of the power 1s 
spent in driving the machines used in the 
preparation and spinning of the cotton. Less 
than one-sixth, perhaps as little as one-tenth 
of the whole power, does the actual work of 
preparing and spinning the cotton, the other 
five-sixths or nine-tenths being wasted. 

Purification of Drinking Water.—W ater may 
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contain a large quantity of peaty organic mat-|ceedings of the conference of the members of|contrivances of man—and all will worship, 
ter—as much as 4 or 5 grains to the gallon—/London Yearly Meeting show, that things|and come back to that pure spiritual worship 
and be harmless ; whilst a very small fraction|have got to a low ebb there, as far as thejinstituted by Christ himself; which He unfold- 
of this quantity of another kind of organic|principles of our religious Society are con-|ed to the woman of Samaria when personally 
matter may make it a deadly poison. Soils|cerned. They seem to have let fall one|upon earth, and which was practiced by 
generally are acid, and the drainage-waters|principle after another, until there is very|Friends in the beginning of our Society, and 
from them are comparatively harmless. But,|little left of true Quakerism, or pure spir-|from then to the present time, by all faithfal 
under conditions which are often found injitual Christianity but the name. Oh, how|Friends. I believe, if those few in England 
tropical countries, putrefactive decomposition|has the gold become dim—how is the most|who wish to stand for the original doctrine 
will commence, and malaria be the result. In|fine gold changed; they have gone back|of Friends, would stand firm and have the 
the drainage-water from such a tract of coun-|nearly to what early Friends came out of;|zeal and courage to face opposition which 
try, the germs of fatal diseases are almost|and now, instead of waiting on the Minister|jearly Friends had, and not give away their 
certain to be present. of the Sanctuary and listening to His teach-|strength in any way, by going in with any 
That the poison is in the water, rather than |ing, they seem to prefer to listen to the teach-|of these new things by which some in this 
in the air, is well illustrated by acircumstance|ing of poor, fallen, finite man; and to the|day are endeavoring to improve old-fashioned 
related by Dr. Woods. Two ships were dis-|reading of the letter of the Scriptures, and to|Quakerism, that things would soon be differ- 
patched simultaneously with troops from Al-|the explanations that men can put on‘them;|ent there. For their and our encouragement, 
geria to France, both under similar circum-|instead of looking to that source of whom|I want us to remember how it was with 
stances, except that the supply of water had|it was said formerly, “and He opened their| Richard Davies, who stood alone in Wales for 
been drawn in one case from the low marshy | understandings, that they might understand |some time, though he seemed to be set upon 
lands where ague was prevalent, whilst the|the Scriptures,” and not to the intellectual|on every side by opposition of different kinds ; 
other ship had taken water from a locality|powers of man. The scribes and pharisees|but through all, he patiently and faithfully 
situated at a greater elevation, and where the|read the Scriptures in their synagogues every |maintained his testimony ; and in time there 
disease was unknown. The passengers on|Sabbath day, and yet neither understood them | was a large meeting gathered there of faith- 
board the first transport were quickly seized|nor obeyed them. Well might the Lord say |ful men and women, who were willing to suffer 
with remittent fever, whereas no case of ill-|of them, as he did by the prophet to his de-|with him for the good cause which he had 
ness occurred on board the second vessel. generate people formerly: “My people have espoused, of truth and righteousness in the 
To remove the putrefying organic matter|committed two evils, they have forsaken me, |earth ;—and so it was in the early days of our 
from water, a writer in the Chemical News,|the Fountain of living waters, and hewn out |Society, in a great many other places. Where- 
recommends a mixture of permanganate of|to themselves cisterns, broken cisterns, that |ever there were faithfil Friends that patiently 
potash, and sulphate of alumina. He says he}can hold no water ;” substituting the teaching |and faithfully bore their testimony before the 
has seen the sewage of large cities converted|of men for the teaching of the Holy Spirit,|world, and in the face of all the opposition 
by such means, in the course of a quarter of|which cannot err. And it might be said of|that could be brought to bear against them, 
an hour, from an offensive-looking, vile-smell-|this people as it was of Israel of old, “I have|they soon became as a city set upon a hill, 
ing liquid, into water bright, clear, inodorous|spoken unto you, rising early and speaking, |that could not be hid, and there was a gather- 
and tasteless, and so free from injurious mat-|but ye have not hearkened. And the Lord ing unto them of many seeking souls, who had 
ter as to allow delicate fish to live and thrive|has sent unto you all his servants, the pro-|been wandering up and down, seeking the liv- 
in it. phets, rising early and sending them, but ye|ing amongst the dead—the dead forms of an 
have not hearkened nor inclined your ear to empty profession—going from one set of forms 

hear.” The world has made sad inroads on |to another, yet not satisfied, but burdened and 
our Society, in England as well as in this | groaning under theirsins: and when they found 
country ; they have ladened themselves as it our crucified and risen Lord, and his spiritual 
were with thick clay; which made the pro-|religion and worship unencumbered by forms 
phet cry out formerly, “Oh! earth, earth, |and ceremonies and outward observances, as 








For “The Friend.” 
Degeneracy. 

It is cause of mourning and sorrow, to con- 
sider the declension from first principles, that 
is taking place in our once highly favored 
Society ; more especially in England, where 
were first raised up those worthies who pro-|earth, hear the word of the Lord,” to some |practiced by Friends, which they had so long 
claimed the everlasting gospel of our Lord|in like condition. For I believe, when the |sought in vain, they joined with them in up- 
and Saviour Jesus Christ in its purity, after;Lord shall turn again the captivity of Zion, |holding it before the world. So now, if the 
the long night of apostacy and ritualism, in| we will be again redeemed from the earth, as|same standard was again set up by Friends, 
which the professing church had been in-|it was with the company that John saw, who|—the same doctrine and testimonies faithfully 
volved. Though there had been some ad-|“ were redeemed from the earth,” or earthly |maintained, and the same everlasting gospel 
vances made from Romanism before, it was|nature, and “redeemed from among men ;’|proclaimed under the same authority as it 
left for George Fox, and his coadjutors,|it was such as these who were permitted tol was then—there would, I have no doubt, be 
to proclaim to the world again, that pure|stand with the Lamb upon Mount Zion above,'a gathering again of those who are weary 
spiritual religion and worship, so abundantly | with harps in their hands, and sung the new/| with empty forms and outward performances, 
testified of by Christ and his apostles in the|song before the Throne. Though things look |“ which can never make the comers there- 
New Testament. They not only proclaimed|very discouraging at this time in our So-\unto perfect.” But it is not worth while for 
it to others, but exemplified by their lives and|ciety, I still believe there will be a remnant|us to endeavor to increase our numbers, or 
conduct its efficacy, and showed to the world| preserved who will not bow the knee to the |even to retain what we have, by lowering the 
their sincerity by suffering for their principles,|image of Baal. Though the Lord said of his|standard of Quakerism to suit the world and 
which they considered of more value than|people formerly, “My people are bent to|the worldly-minded professors, who want an 
their natural lives. Not only our first Friends, | backsliding from me ;” yet He says, “ How |easier way than that cast up for the ransom- 
but since their day, there has been raised up in|shall I give thee up, Ephraim! how shall I de-|ed and redeemed to walk in; for there is 
that land, down to but a very few years back,|liver thee, Israel! how shall I make thee as|enough already of that kind of religion in the 
those who have stood, not only in words, but} Admah! how shall I set thee as Zeboim!’ |world. But what is needed now is, pure spi- 
in their lives, for the same blessed cause and| which shows the great mercy and compassion ritual Christianity revived—that set up by 
principles ; and some, in a particular manner, | of the Lord for his people formerly ; for as the ere himself, and practiced by the early 
warned Friends, over and over again, of what| prophet said, “It is of the Lord’s mercies that |Christians and by faithful Friends—not the 
has now come upon them there; who, by the| we are not consumed, because His compassions|mere will-worship of man, or the forms and 
spirit of prophecy beheld the degeneracy that|fail not ;” so we might say now. And as the|ceremonies set up in the apostacy. 
was coming on our Society in that country.| Lord turned again the captivity of Israel for- J. H. 
Of these, we may name the following devoted | merly, so, I believe, He will again visit us, and| Ohio, 1st mo., 1874. 
ministers of the gospel of latter time, who|raise up Ezras and Nehemiahs, who will again : ‘i 
Were concerned thus to warn them :—Daniel| build the walls of our Zion, and set up the| orests and Rainfall_—George May Powell, 
Wheeler, Sarah Lynes Grubb, Thomas Shilli-| gates thereof. But we must first turn unto |Chairman of the Committee on Forestry, read 
toe, George and Ann Jones, and John Barclay, | Him with all our hearts, and put away the |the following report : 
who have no doubt gone to their everlasting|strange gods from amongst us, and serve Him! Some remarks made at the club two weeks 
rest in heaven; and their predictions, alas!|alone. That is, we must put away all of our| ago, seem to call for the following statements. 
how soon have they come to pass. The pro-|own inventions in religion and worship—the The Oriental Topographical, in the service of 
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which I was when I wrote the letter from 
Mount Lebanon (some points of which were 
then discussed by the club), has no connec. 
tion with the general government, nor with 
the British society, its American branch or 
any other of the worthy organizations doing 
so much good in that Kastern field, both for 
science and for Bible study. This corps is a 
private, independent corporation. With re- 
gard to the acid mulberry, granting that it 
must be confined to Southern climes, and that 
it is short-lived—neither of which I think is 
correct—I would suggest, that as this club is 
a part of the American Institute, our Southern 
friends may have some interest in the matter. 
The inaccuracy of thestatement that the great 
size of the grapes grown in the vicinity of 
Hebron is owing entirely to the manner of 
trimming, will be seen by any one examining 
the grapes grown in any other part of Asia 
or Africa. In many portions of these regions 
the grapevines are trimmed in precisely the 
same way as there, but nowhere else are the 
grapes, as far as I have seen, half as large as 
these. 

The statements of Dr. Smith, of the great 
fertility of the soil of Palestine (specimens of 
which the Oriental Topographical Corps has, 
and, if the club please, will exhibit), are, lam 
sure, borne out by thé facts, where culture 
and water are applied. The portions where 
culture and water are applied are small in 
comparison with the whole country, but they 
are rapidly increasing both in size and num- 
ber. In relation to trees promoting rainfall, 
= me respectfully to submit a few of the 

ewildering number of “stubborn facts” on 
this head. Palestine, portions of Europe 
drained by the Elbe, and of this State drain- 


ed by the Hudson, and also portions of the 
Ohio Valley have been deforested. The Jor- 
dan is four feet lower than in the time of 


Josephus. The Elbe is ten feet lower than 
when its banks were clothed with trees. Dry 
cultivated lands are in the former beds of 
perenial trout streams in the Adirondacks, 
and the length of the season of navigation of 
the Ohio is not only reduced one-half, but that 
half is available only for boats of half the size 
of twenty-five years ago. On the other hand, 
the French in Algeria, and the Austrians and 
Egyptians in portions of their countries, have 
vigorously pursueda tree planting policy,and 
in each of these lands several raiuy days have 
been added to the year. By the same policy 
in Utah, Salt Lake has been raised seven feet, 
and the streams greatly increased in volume. 
Humboldt significantly calls attention to the 
same classes of facts noticed in his travels. 
Turning from facts to philosophy, it would 
certainly seem probable that trees would pro- 
mote the good effects of rainfall by their roots 
loosening the soil, so that, like a sponge, it 
should absorb the rain, preventing its sudden 
plunge into the streams, causing freshets, and 
retaining it to prevent droughts; the roots 
also clasping the soil and preventing its being 
carried to the streams to impoverish the hills. 
The trees in turn, through their leaves, grad- 
ually pump back the moisture into the air, 
and by their cooling influence on the air help 
to compress the aerial sponge, bringing the 
moisture down again, and by this double 
action regulate the rainfall, as the governor 
regulates the steam-engine. The experiments 
of Von Pettinkofer and other German and 
French botanists demonstrate that the leaves 
thus pump a greater volume of moisture into 


the air in a given area, where there are for- 
ests, than the rainfall itself, showing that the 
deep fountains of the streams are thus made 
to subserve the distribution of the life-giving 
water. 

The general opinions expressed on this sub- 
ject coincide, in the main, with those put forth 
by Mr. Powell. All agreed that trees, whether 
forest or fruit, tended to promote the fertility 
of the soil on which they grew. Some, how- 
ever, said that corn was quite as effective as 
trees in regulating the rainfall, and they ex- 
pressed a decided preference for its cultiva- 
tion. 


a 


Selected. 

It is a circumstance worthy of observation, 
that the Discipline of our Society, can never 
be faithfully administered, where the peculiar 
testimonies are not strictly maintained. <A 
neglect of any one of these testimonies, 
whether it be as regards plainness in dress, 
address, or manner of living ; the known scru- 
ple of Friends against war, oaths, an hireling 
ministry ; moderation in trade and business, 
or the due attendance of our meetings for Di- 
vine worship, necessarily disqualifies a person 
for laboring to reclaim those who may have 
violated the rules of the Society in other par- 
ticulars. Hence it becomes highly important, 
that all those who are actively engaged in the 
affairs of the church, should exercise a watch- 


the grass of that mountain was in a miserable 
state. The lackey moth is very destructive 
to filbert plantations, cherry orchards, and 
other tree plantations. The buff tip, the cab. 
bage moth, and the small ermines are ve 
destructive to the leaves of fruit trees and 
garden shrubs. 

But, on the other hand, the benefits derived 
from the labor of some insects should not be 
overlooked ; some species feed only on noxious 
weeds, and others prey on still more noxious 
insects. One of the greatest friends of the 
agriculturist is the family of ichneumon flies, 
which lay their eggs in living caterpillars, in 
which they are hatched, thus destroying 
them ; although the caterpillar, after being 
“ichneumon,” has still a voracious appetite, 
The caterpillars which feed on the cabbage 
eat twice their weight in a day ; the larve of 
some of the fleck flies eat a much larger pro- 
portion than this. The productive powers of 
insects vary very much. Some lay only two 
eggs; others, such as the white ant, 40,000,- 
000, laying them at the rate of 60 a minute, 
The queen of the hive bee is capable of lay- 
ing 50,000 in a season; the female wasp 30, 
000. The majority of insects, however, lay 
but about 100; in general, the larger the in- 
sect, the fewer eggs it lays. Most insects 
have two generations in the year; some have 
20; others take seven years from the time 


ful care over their own conduct, and that of the egg is laid until their natural death ing 


their families—that, as far as lies in their 
power, no occasion of reproach may be brought 
upon the high profession we make of being 
the self-denying followers of Jesus Christ. 
And as we believe the Discipline to have been 
instituted in the wisdom and under the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit, and founded upon the 
restoring love of the Gospel, so nothing short 
of this influence of a degree of the same Divine 
Spirit, can qualify for duly administering it. 


Birds and their Food. 
THE VORACITY OF INSECT LIFE. 


Some interesting information relating to 
the ravages of insects, was given says the 
London Times, by C. O. Groom Napier, to the 
House of Commons Committee of last session 
on the protection of wild birds. In 1782 the 
caterpillars of the brown-tail moth were so 
numerous as to defoliate the trees of a very 
large part of the south of England. The 
alarm was so great that public prayers were 
offered in the churches that the calamity 
might be stayed. The poor were paid one 
shilling per bushel for collecting caterpillar’s 
webs, to be burnt under the inspection of the 
overseers of the parish ; and fourscore bushels 
were collected daily in some parishes. The 
brown-tail moth is a beautiful little white in- 
sect, about an inch in expanse of wings. C. 
Napier noticed that in 1853 it defoliated about 
20 feet of a hedge near Parkstone, Poole ; and 
in 1855 the caterpillars riddled and deprived 
of their leaves two plum trees in his garden 
at Lewes, one of which died. The caterpil- 
lar of the gamma moth is one of the most in- 
jurious to garden plants; it principally feeds 
at night, and, concealing itself by day, is un- 
perceived. The gamma moth overran France 
about a century ago, and devoured a ver 
large proportion of the crops, but fortunately, 
the corn was not attacked. The antler moth 
is sometimes extremely destructive to grass 
crops. Mr. Napier once saw millions of these 
on the Wrekin, and in the following summer 


perfect state. But probably not above five 
per cent. of the eggs laid become perfect 
insects. 

Of his kind the daddy-long-legs is one of 
the most destructive, especially in France ; it 
feeds on the roots of grass, and C. Napier 
in 1859 noticed meadows in La Manche de- 
vastated by it. The starling is a bird most 
useful in destroying these larvee, and those of 
the horse and cattle flies. The orthopterous 
insects, of which the locust, grasshopper and 
cockchafer are examples, are very destructive. 
The numerous species of grasshoppers lessen 
the amount of our grass crops. Locust gre 
seldom found in England now in sufficient 
numbers to do any damage, but they have 
done considerable damage here in former 
generations. Their greatest enemies are thé 
starling and the rose-colored pastor, which 
follow them in flocks and decapitate them by 
hundreds. The beetles are immensely numer- 
ous, as regards species. In 1574 the cock- 
chafers gathered in such numbers on the 
banks of the Severn as to prevent the work- 
ing of the watermills. On another occasion, 
in Galway, they formed a black cloud that 
darkened the sky for the distance of a league, 
and destroyed the vegetation so completely 
that summer seemed turned into winter. 
They made a noise resembling the sawing of 
wood. The people, threatened with famine, 
were obliged to devour them. In 1804 the 
were alarmingly numerous in Switzerland. 
The female lays about 30 eggs; in six weeks 
they are hatched. They live from three to 
four years in the larve state. The first year 
they do not do a great amount of damage; 
but in the second year they attack the roots 
of all plants within their reach. They often 
ruin the crops of corn, lucerne, strawberries, 


y|and various plants on which man depends for 


food. Our insectiverous birds are diligent in 
destroying the larve of insects, but they will 
not do all that is required ; hand labor is also 
needed. ©. Napier is of opinion that the 
extensive diffusion of information on the 
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habits and means of destroying our more/passes beneath the gas and water pipes and 
poxious insects would be the means of saving|sewers. The great Fleet-ditch, one of the 
millions of pounds’ worth of valuable food largest sewers in London, is carried across in 
every year. He says that in the United|a wrought-iron duct resembling a tubular 
States the importance of this subject is felt, | bridge, at one of the open cuttings near King’s| motion, before it comes to action ; for sinful 
and almost every State has a government en-|Cross. motions may be turned from, but sinful ac- 
tomologist, whose business it is to make in-|} As to construction, the road is for the most} tions are past recall. And what can show us 
spections and reports of the ravages of insects, ay in a tunnel, the open cuttings averaging] the rising of evil motions? Preachers cannot ; 
and show the remedy. In France, govern-jless than one-third of the distance. The ex-|books cannot; nothing that is without can 
ment returns were published, from which it|cavations are described as being mostly in/|effectually show us what is within; it must 
appeared that the damage done in Normandy |clay, with occasional veins of sand and gravel.| be ah inward light; it must be the candle of 
by the cockchafer alone amounted to 25,000,-} The tunnel is solidly built of brick in the|the Lord, the eternal Spirit that was in the 
000 francs. A law was passed in France a|shape of “a horseshoe,” with an average width begiaing given unto man for an instructor. 

few years since for the protection of birds. |of twenty-eight feet, and is nowhere less than here were in the creation good men, faith- 
Not, however, that all birds are to be wel-|/153 feet high. The foundations are laid inj ful men, self-denying men, when there were 
comed ; the sparrow does more barm than|concrete, and the haunches of arch carried up| no preachers, nor books, that we read of: and 
good, by feeding so much on green crops, and} with same material to nearly the level of the| who was their teacher but the eternal Spirit ? 
the wood-pigeon does much mischief. But,|crown, the whole top of the tunnel and| What guide had they but the light of right- 
on the whole, C. Napier is certain birds do|haunches being covered with alayerof aspbalt|eousness in their own hearts? And did our 
a great deal more good than harm.—Late|one and a half inches thick, to render the arch| present preachers make it their concern to 


Paper. water-proof, and any water that may collect| turn people’s minds to eye this inward guide, 
thereon is carried by an earthen pipe 4 inches|and to become faithful followers thereof, we 
in diameter to the drain beneath the road-|should have more good men, faithful men, and 
bed. The open cuttings average twenty-five| self denying men, than can now be found. 
feet in width, and are generally about fifteen| Men or angels could not give better advice 
feet below the surface, the sides of which are|to a people that was turned to this inward 
kept in place by “ retaining walls,” built up|light than Paul gave to the Galatians, when 
on a batter of about one inch to the foot to| he exhorted them to “ Walk in the Spirit;” 
the surface, upon which are erected parapet|for if we are not guided by a right spirit we 


walls nine feet in height. In some places/can never lead a righteous life—Hugh Tur- 
these open cuts are covered, as in passing| ford. 


under a street or building, in which case the 
side projections are carried up to receive cast- 
iron girders, on which arches of brick aro built 
from one to another, and filled in with brick- 
work or concrete, over which lays the mate- 
rial and pavement of streets. When passing 
close under buildings, wrought-iron girders 
are used. 

Double tracks are laid throughout, and 
trains run both ways every five minutes. The 
portuning Him; and when almost ready to locomotives are small and compact, emitting 
faint, and her hope to sink, “He turned one!Beither smoke nor steam, and burn coke. 
side of his face towards her, and reached forth|, The carriages are lighted with gas, and are 
his hand, and received her request: at which | built with compartments in the usual Euro- 
her troubled soul found immediate consola-|Pe@” style, with doors at the sides, allowing 
tion.” Turning to those about her, she re-|the rapid exit and entrance of passengers, 
peated what had befallen her ; adding, “ Bring which, notwithstanding their other faults, is 
me my new clothes; take off the lace and|® great consideration in their favor for rapid 
finery ;” and charged her relations, “Not to|¢ity transit. The ventilation of the tunnel is 
deck and adorn themselves after the manner|Stated as being “very far from perfect” and 
ofthe world ; for that the Lord Jesus, whom |“ often oppressive,” but it does not appear to 
she had seen, appeared to her in the likeness|#ffect the passengers or employes, although 
ofa plain country man, without any trimming |tW° persons died on this road in 1867, but in 
or ornament whatever ; and that his servants|"¢ither case did the coroner’s inquest refer 
ought to be like Him.”—Wo Cross No Crown. the cause directly to want of ventilation. 
The gross cost of construction and right of 
Underground Railway in London. way amounts to about $2,900,000 per mile, in 

The Metropolitan Underground Railway |currency, and has proved a financial failure, 
of London is situated on the north side of the|although at one time supposed otherwise.— 
tiver Thames, and consists of a main line with | Late Paper. 








come the tallest herb, and the lump come to 
be one in nature with the leaven. 

But this denial must be whilst the cocka- 
trice is yet in the shell; whilst sin is in the 







































































Selected. 
A sister of the family of Penn, in Bucking- 
hamshire, a young woman delighting in the 
finery and pleasures of the world, was seized 
with a violent illness which proved mortal to 
her. In the time of her sickness she fell into 
great distress of soul, bitterly bewailing the 
want of that inward peace which makes a 
death-bed easy to the righteous. After several 
days languishing, a little consolation appeared 
after this manner. She was some hours in a 
kind of trance; in which she apprehended she 
was brought into a place where Christ was; 
to whom if she could deliver her petition, she 
hoped to be relieved. But her endeavors in- 
creased her pain ; for as she pressed to deliver, 
“He turned his back upon her,” and would 
not so much as look toward her. What added 
to her sorrow, was, “that she beheld others 
admitted.” However, she gave not over im- 
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When setting out on the voyage of life, we 
are prone to think that we can command, all 
the order and discipline necessary for en- 
countering the storms that may arise, or for 
bearing up against the adverse gales that may 
cross our course. Ignorant of the serious na- 
ture of the responsibilities resting upon us, 
and that all our capacious powers include no 
one that can, of itself, guide us to the know- 
ledge of ourselves, or of Him whom to know 
is eternal life, what would become of us were 
it not that He “ whose way is in the sea, and 
whose footsteps are not known,” cares for us 
with a father’s love, and offers to be our guar- 
dian and guide, so that by obeying his direc- 
tions, our false notions may be corrected, the 
fallen spirit transformed, and the newly cre- 
ated man staid in perfect peace upon Him. 

This wondrous work, this miraculous change, 
if witnessed, must be carried on between the 
soul that bas sinned, and Him who not only 
made it, but who has provided the means 
whereby it may escape from the guilt and 

























power of sin, and, being born again, know 
several branches. What may be termed the ep what it is to grow from a babe to a strong 
main line, and which will be sufficient to give Walking in the Spirit. man in Christ Jesus. 





w an idea of the whole system, will, when} Whosoever will be a follower of Christ must 
completed, form an irregular oval, commenc-|first learn to deny himself. We must turn 
ing at the Tower, following up the river be-|from whatsoever the eternal light in our own 
neath the new “Thames Embankment,” as|hearts shows us to be selfish, though it may 
far as the Houses of Parliament, thence inland |seem never so much to our disadvantage ; and 
to Kensington, curving north through Ken-|by denying ourselves we shall abundantly 
ington by Pembroke square to Paddington, |deny the author of all evil motions. 

thence along the northside of thecity,through| Pride, pleasure and unrighteous gain, are 
the Marylebone road by King’s Cross and|baits that have caught many ; all which, with 
Smithfield, back through the city proper to many other things, we must deny and turn 
the place of beginning, being in the neigh-|from if we will be followers of Christ in a 
borhood of fourteen miles long, and touching |righteous life; and by such denials we shall 
it the principal railway depots in the city.|find the root of iniquity wither, and grace 
It does not follow the streets, cuts through grow ; sinful motions will diminish, and heaven- 
ihe blocks in every direction, and quell ly desires increase; the small seed will be- 





All are called to perfect holiness in the fear 
of the Lord. The command to all is “ Be ye 
holy in all manner of conversation.” When 
the true Light shineth in the heart, as ina 
dark place, how quickly are we made sensible, 
that, highly gifted in natural talents as we 
may be, they give us not the capacity to 
fathom the corruption of the unregenerate 
heart, nor to detect all the temptations con- 
genial to our evil propensities, nor to foresee 
the consequences that will follow yielding to 
them. Experience alsosoon teaches us we have 
not the innate power to extricate ourselves 
from the force of temptation assailing our frail 
nature; much less to perfect holiness in the 
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fear of the Lord. But the religion of Christ 
is adapted to meet.all the needs of humanity, 
and all the exigencies of life. While it pro- 
vides for the forgiveness of the past sins of 
the repentant sinner, and reconciliation of the 
contrite soul to its justly offended Creator, it 
includes its purification by the washing of re- 
generation and the renewing of the Holy 
Ghost; which as it is submitted to, renders 
it susceptible to the enjoyment of that peace 
which passeth understanding, while at’ the 
same time, it ‘‘receives new faculties ; or learns 
at least more worthily to employ the powers 
it owned before,” so as to appropriate with a 
keener zest the beauties of the outward crea- 
tion. 

The outpouring of the Holy Spirit upon all 
flesh [all mankind], and thus placing the di- 
vine law in the hearts of all; foretold by the 
prophet Joel as characterizing these last days, 
or the gospel dispensation, is therefore an 
‘unspeakable gift.” For it is by obedience to 
this law of the Spirit of Life in Christ Jesus, 
that any are set free from the law of sin and 
death, which, through transgression, reigns 
in the natural man. Nothing then can be 
trivial or unimportant that contravenes this 
divine law. 

If we are sincere in the prayer, “Thy will 
be done on earth, as it is done in heaven,” 
that will must be done by us in all things. 
To have ready access to a knowledge of that 
will, we must seek to Him to communicate it 
by his Spirit to the soul, in its specific require- 
ments; to point out how it is to be done, and 
to furnish the ability to perform it. The apos- 
tle, addressing the Elders of Ephesus, says: 
“T commend you to God and to the word of his 
grace, which is able to build you up and to 
give you an inheritance among all them which 
are sanctified.” This is the gospel preached in 
every soul, and is the power of God unto sal- 
vation to every one that believes, whereby 
“the righteousness of God is revealed from 
faith to faith.” It is by obedience to this 
word of Divine Grace, that the law in our 
members that opposes this law of the Spirit 
of Life, in order to keep the soul or to bring 
it into the captivity of sin, is overcome, and 
we introduced into the glorious liberty of the 
children of God. 

How truly does the apostle, in describing 
the struggle for supremacy between these two 
laws, express the almost despairing feeling of 
the newly enlisted disciple, still feeling the 
strength of the law in his members, but learn- 
ing to take up the daily cross and follow his 
crucified Lord as He is manifested within: 
“O wretched man that I am, who sball deliver 
me from the body of thisdeath!” But ifobe- 
dience is yielded as knowledge is received, the 
victory is sure, and the soul enabled, through 
living experience, to return thanks therefor 
through Jesus Christ, who proves himself a 
perfect Saviour both by his work without 
us and his work within. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Forr1Gn.—The elections for members of Parliament 
are progressing in England amid much excitement. In 
56 elections held last week, the Conservatives returned 
31 members and the Liberals 25. Gladstone, Bright 
and others, are addressing large meetings. Both Lib- 
erals and Conservatives seem confident of success. 

The weekly return of metropolitan pauperism shows 
that the total number of paupers in London at the end 
of the first week in 1874, was 105,795, of whom 36,226 
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weeks in the years 1873, 1872 and 1871, these figures 
show a decrease of 4056, 16,852 and 44,581 respectively. 

The receipts of tea in Great Britain have steadily 
fallen off during the last three years, although the con- 
sumption has increased. The decrease has been in the 
trade in tea with the continent of Europe, whose buyers 
are now making direct shipments from China. The 
consumption in the United Kingdom in 1871 amounted 
to 123,500,000 pounds; in 1872 it increased to 127,750,- 
000 pounds, and in 1878 reached 132,000,000 pounds. 

While the express passenger train from Edinburg for 
Glasgow was running at great speed, it came into col- 
lision with another train. Several of the cars were de- 
molished, sixteen persons instantly killed, and many 
others received severe injuries. 

London, 2d mo. 2d.—The rate of interest at the Stock 
Exchange on government securities is 3 per cent. 

Liverpool.—The markets for cotton and breadstuffs 
quiet and unchanged. 

In Alsace the French candidates for the Reichstag 
have been elected by large majorities. A profound 
sensation has been caused at Versailles by articles in 
the North German Gazette, urging restrictions on the 
freedom of the Church and Ultramontane press in 
France and Belgium. 

A special dispatch from Berlin to the Post says, the 
Shah has made an explanation to the foreign Powers 
regarding the annulment of the concessions to Baron 
Reuter. He says responses to inquiries made while he 
was in Europe led him to believe that the undertaking 
would not receive the necessary financial support, and 
therefore the six months’ grace which was urgently re- 
o— before the commencement of the work was re- 
fused. 

Information has been received from the Gold Coast 
that the British forces had penetrated about thirteen 
miles beyond the river Prah. A large number of the 
troops who were disabled by sickness, have been sent 
back to England. 

The cholera has broken out in Acheen. It is rumored 
that the Sultan has died of it and that the war is virtu- 
ally over. 

The reported successes of the Carlists in the north of 
Spain are denied at Madrid. 

The diplomatic representatives of Spain have been 
provisionally recalled from Berlin, Vienna and other 
European capitals. 

A Constantinople dispatch of the 2nd says, a fire in 
this city last night destroyed over a hundred houses, 
including the residence of the Grand Vizier. 

Herr Brenan, the German explorer of Africa, in a 
letter to Dr. Peterman, of Gotha, dated at Zanzibar, 
says Dr. Livingstone died on August 15th. This date 
differs from that of the previous report ; but all doubt 
has been set at rest by an official dispatch received by 
the government to-day from Zanzibar. 

The dispatch says, circumstantially, that Livingstone 
died in Lobesa after crossing the marshes, with the 
water at one time for three days consecutively above 
his waist. The sufferings of his whole party were ter- 
rible, and ten of them died in consequence. The mem- 
bers of the Cameron expedition were suffering from 
fever and opthalmia, but would await the arrival of the 
Doctor’s remains and bring them to Ujiji. From the 
latter place they would be taken to Zanzibar, where 
they will arrive probably next month. 

UniTEpD STaTEs.—The Public Debt amounted on the 
first inst., less cash in the Treasury, to $2,157,470,114, 
which is $1,845,211 less than it was a month previous. 

There were 518 deaths in New York city last week. 
The interments in Philadelphia from the 24th to the 
31st ult., were 276 in number, including 83 children 
under two years of age. There were 43 deaths of con- 
sumption and 19 inflammation of the lungs. 

The mean temperature of the First month, by the 
Pennsylvania Hospital record, was 37.03 deg., the 
highest during the month 65.50, and the lowest 11 deg. 
The rainfall 4.21 inches. The average of the mean 
temperature of the First month, for the past 85 years, 
is stated to be 31.40 deg., the highest mean in that en- 

tire period occurred in 1790, and was 44 deg., the lowest 
was In 1857, 22.37 deg. 

The weather was intensely cold last week in Canada 
and portions of the north-eastern States, the tempera- 
ture at times ranging from zero to 48 deg. below, in 
some situations, 

On the 29th ult. a large edifice, on Market street be- 
tween 12th and 13th streets, Philadelphia, known as 
the Olympic Theatre, was destroyed by fire, together 
with some of the adjoining property. Total loss about 
$200,000. 

The sugar crop of Louisiana is estimated for this 


were in workhouses, and 69,569 were in the receipt of|season at 100,000 hogsheads, last years crop having 


out-door relief, 


Compared with the corresponding | 


yielded 108,520 hogsheads, 


The Board of Indian Commissions, in their fifth an. 
nual report to the President, express satisfaction with 
the encouraging results of the peace policy of the goy. 
ernment in its management of Indian affairs. With 
partial and unimportant exceptions, the policy has been 
followed by peace since 1868. The temper of the Ip. 
dians has, they believe, so improved under this treat. 
ment that they will soon be submissive to all reason. 
able requirements. Several of the wild tribes are 
soliciting schools and appliances of civilization, and 
others ask for reservations. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 2nd inst. New York.— American gold, 111}, 
U. 8. sixes, 1881, 117§ a 1183; ditto, 1867, 117}; ditto, 
10-40 5 per cents, 110}. Superfine flour, $5.90 a $6.20; 
State extra, $6.55 a $6.85; finer brands, $7 a $11. No, 
1 Chicago spring wheat, $1.60 ; No. 2 do., $1.54 a $1.56; 
red western, $1.65 ; amber do., $1.70; white Michigan, 
$1.94. Oats, 60 a 64 cts. Western mixed corn, 82a 


85 cts.; yellow, 86 a 87 cts. Philadelphia.—Uplands 


and New Orleans cotton, 16 a 17 cts. Supertine flour, 
$5 a $5.50; extras, $6 a $6.65; finer brands, #7 a $10.50, 
Red wheat, $1.60 a $1.65; amber, $1.68 a $1.78; 
white, $1.80 a $1.85. Rye, 96 cts. New yellow corn, 
78a 81 cts.; white, 85 cts. Oats, 55 a 64 cts. 
9}a10cts. Clover seed, 8} a 9 cts. Beef cattle were 
in demand and higher. Sales of 2000 head at 7} a7} 
cts. per lb. gross for extra; 6 a 7 cts., for fair to 

and 4 a 5} cts. for common. Sheep sold atia ee 
per lb. gross and hogs at $9.25 a $9.50 per 100 Ib. net, 
Baltimore.—Yellow corn, 76 cts.; white, 80 a 83 cts, 
Oats, 50 and 56 cts. Wheat, $1.75 a $1.78. Chi 
—No. 1 spring wheat, $1.24; No. 2 do., $1.20; No.3 
do., $1.15. No.2 mixed corn, 58} cts. Oats, 43 cts, 
Rye, 80 a 82 cts. Spring barley, $2a $2.05. St. Louis 
—No. 2 winter red wheat, $1.67 a $1.70; No. 2 spring, 
$1.25. Corn, 61 a 61} cts. Oats, 464 cts. Spring 
barley, $1.75. Rye, 85 cts. Lard, 8} cts. Cincinnati. 
—Wheat, $1.45 a $1.48. Corn, 58 a 61 cts. Oats, 45 
a 54cts. Lard, 9 a 9} cts. 


WANTED. 


Superintendent and Matron for Emlen Institution 
for benefit of boys of African and Indian descent 
Farm in Bucks county, Pa.: a good practical farmer, 
and wife, a tidy managing housekeeper, both qualified 
for the proper training of youth for usefulness on earth 
and a preparation for heaven. Address, 

Israel H. Johnson, No. 16 North Seventh St. 
Thos. Stewardson, Jr., cor. Mill and Chew St, 
Germantown, Philadelphia. 
Ast mo. 27th, 1874. 


“The Germantown Employment Society for Women” 
has for sale, at a low price, a large supply of substantial 
clothing for men, women and children, suitable to send 
to the Freedmen and Indians. To those purchasing 
to the amount of $20 or over, we will make a reduction 
of 10 per cent. Application may be made to 

Sarah Ann Matlack, corner of Shoemakers Lane 
and Wakefield St. ; or, 

Martha H. Garrett, corner of Green and Coulter 
streets. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


As the stations of Superintendent and Matron of this 
Institution are expected to be vacated at the close of the 
Winter Session, in the 4th month next, Friends who 
may feel drawn to undertake the duties attached to 
them, are requested to communicate thereon with either 
of the following named members of the Committee. 

Nathaniel N. Stokes, Cinnaminson Post-o! 
Burlington Co., N. J. 

Charles Evans, No. 702 Race St., Philadelphia. 

Deborah Rhoads, Haddonfield, N, J. 

Rebecca 8. Allen, No. 335 8. Fifth St., Philada 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Phi i 
Physician and Superintendent—Josuvua H. Wort#: 
InGTOoN, M. D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 


—_ See 
Diep, at his residence, near Trenton, New Jersey, 
11th mo. 11th, 1873, SamueL Exxis Decov, a member 
of Chesterfield Monthly Meeting, in the 62d year of his 


No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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